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THE VALUE RARE BOOKS 


_By CAMP 
Dean Stevens Institute Technology 


ERY few people, outside those accustomed use 

library workshop, really understand the worth 
so-called “rare” book. interest- 
they may say, and promptly forget the item itself, ex- 
cept perhaps remembering enough tell their friends 
that they had their hands book worth fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

There are many reasons why particular book edi- 
tion may become valuable. the first place, may happen 
that the first edition the only one. may have sold slow- 
and the true worth the book may not become appar- 
ent until long after the author’s demise. Then the edition 
scattered the four corners the earth and many copies 
may have found their way into the dump heap. 

The books author publishes his lifetime consti- 
tute the record his thought and art. later editions 
these books serve well set forth that record. may 
have made changes and revisions his early work, 
cannot tell from version what the first form was. 
collected edition, may have omitted some his early 
work, that using such late edition could never 
know what these early writings were. One can never know 
the whole story about the art and thought the poet, 
novelist, historian, philosopher, unless one has all his 
work hand. 

Rare books tell much more than merely what their 
words convey. The printing, binding, and illustrations all 
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tell story themselves. For books are the apparatus 
the historian and literary scholar just machines and lab- 
oratory equipment are for the scientist. 

Every college library has obligation possess full 
and complete collections far can—particularly 
those collections relate the past history the college, 
its traditions some specific subject, its region. 
More and more has become evident that college libra- 
ries must specialize this way and not try compete. Many 
small colleges are known for this sort thing. One today 
goes Oberlin look the Hamlin Garland collection; 
Hamilton for its collection the history and topog- 
raphy Palestine; Emory for its Uncle Remus collection. 
One goes Colby find its Hardy and its Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson collections. 

Like attracts like. When collector knows that college 
takes care its rare books, proud them, displays them, 
uses them, lets other qualified people use them freely, 
very apt give his treasures such place. knows 
that there they will cherished. 

Archibald MacLeish recent magazine article point- 
out that university may lose its faculty and its stu- 
dents and begin again great university its library re- 
mained great. But lost its library conceivable fac- 
ulty and conceivable student body would hold its 
went point out that civilizations follow 
the libraries. this war the same thing should happen 
the libraries Europe that happened after the Moors 
destroyed the library Alexandria, then the only records 
our modern civilization would found the libraries 
America. 

Colby can become the great college are all anticipat- 
ing with such eagerness, only her library encouraged 
grow the New Campus Mayflower Hill growing. 
Every member the Library Associates aids directly 
this great undertaking. 
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LOWELL: POET AND FRIENDLY CRITIC 


HROUGH the kindness and generosity Miss Mar- 

garet Perry, more than three dozen autograph letters 
James Russell Lowell have been added the growing 
manuscript collection the Colby Library. They cover 
period twenty-two years, from 1869 within few 
months death. The letters are intimate friendly 
messages that revéal the genial heart the man, and some 
are sufficient general literary interest deserve com- 
ment and quotation. 

1869 Lowell, then lecturing Harvard, was consult- 
his twenty-one-year-old niece, Miss Lilla Cabot, 
about her own education. answer her questions about 
the relative merits attending lectures and studying 
home, Lowell wrote, September 14: 

The great advantage lectures, seems me, give one 
intellectual nudge now and then The advantage study, sus- 
pect, not the number things learn it, but simply that 
teaches the one thing worth what but how think. 
Nobody can learn that from other people. inclined think 
that one may get reasonably good education out any first-rate 
book read the right way. Take Dante Milton, for example. 
you like dislike passage, insist with yourself knowing the 
reason What one wants enlarge his mind, make 
charitable, and capable instruction and enjoyment from many 
sides. When one has learned that, has begun wise,— whether 

What mean that our aim should not get many things into 
one’s head, but get much, and one gets that when has learned 
the relations any one thing all others, because doing 
has got the right way looking anything. 


Four years later, when Lowell was Paris, received 
the announcement Lilla Cabot’s engagement Thomas 
Sergeant Perry. These future friends Edwin Arlington 
Robinson* were married year later, and June 12, 


The year after the death Mr. Perry, Robinson edited, with 
Introduction, Selections from the Letters Thomas Sergeant Perry, 
New York, Macmillan, 1929. 
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1874, Lowell wrote them from London that was 
fully bothered about present.” Eventually asked Lilla 
what she would like; she replied 
February 28, 1875, the present was still unpurchased when 
Lowell wrote: 


The edition Landor two volumes grown scarce, and may 
find hard come by. But Time stream that floats everything 
(outside ourselves) our feet wait long enough. have 
doubt shall lay our hands the book last. The original edi- 
tions have been long unobtainable. 


The Landor volumes were eventually found and presented 
the young Perry couple. They course wanted in- 
scription from Lowell. August 1875, wrote: “You 
can stick this into your Landor till make better one. 


villa fair with many winding walk 
Darkened with deathless laurel from the sun, 
Ample for troops friends mutual talk, 
Green caves hush the reverie one: 
Fixed here marble, Rome and Athens gleam, 
Here Arcadia, here Elysium too; 
Anon English voice disturbs our dream, 
And Landor’s self will Landor’s spells undo. 


This poem not found The Complete Works James 
Russell Lowell (University Edition, New York, 1897), and 
might surmised that the author did not wish add 
his published canon. But did not forget the poem. Ten 
years after writing it, asked Mrs. Perry for copy; and 
November 23, 1886, wrote again: “Please send 
another copy the Landor verses. course instantly 
lost the other. This time may wish print (with 
your 

The letters the Colby Library have not only brought 
light the text and the occasion the Landor poem, but 
have also identified the author and the subject poem 
that appeared the Century Magazine (8: 14) May, 1885. 
Its title read: “F. (Died February 19th, the 
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poem was signed simply was Lowell’s second 
wife, Frances Dunlap Lowell, who died London three 
four months before the end his ambassadorial service 
there. “L” was Lilla. May 15, 1885, Lowell wrote her 
from London: 


had read your sonnet the Century and been deeply touched 
it, wondering much who its author could be. glad was 
shall coming home very soon now and shall see you. cannot 
back Elmwood home Cambridge, Mass.] now that its sun- 
shine darkened. future problem me. 


year later Lowell was back New England and there 
received notorious visit from Julian (the son Nathan- 
iel) Hawthorne.* view the international repercus- 
sions this episode, ‘Thomas Sergeant Perry wrote Lowell 
that needed double bolt his door. November 
24, 1886, Lowell replied: “My door does indeed want 
double bolt would escape (Haw)thorns side.” 

month later Lowell received book poetry entitled 
The Heart the Weed. bore name, but when came 
Sonnet Mr. Lowell his birthday, February 22, 
could identify the author Mrs. Lilla Cabot 
Perry. the last day the year wrote her: liked 
[that little book] better than most books. There was 
crudity here and there that might have easily ripened into 
better form, but the defect art was more than made good 
the plenty nature.” 

Instead taking offense Lowell’s mention crud- 
ity here and Mrs. Perry welcomed his criticism. Her 
experience with her uncle’s readiness criticize calls 
mind the testimony William Dean Howells: 

Lowell was not only generous money, but was generous 


would carefully over poem with me, word 
word, and criticize every turn phrase, and after all magnani- 


For detailed report this visit, see ‘Dead Rat the 
Carl Weber: New England Quarterly (g: 468-472, 686- 
688), September and December, 1936. 
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objected Why not silver? grew old was less 
and less able restrain himself from setting people right their 
His patience analyzing work with might have been 
the easy effort his habit teaching.* 


Lowell retained the end his life his “patience 
analyzing” the work young writers well his readi- 
ness voicing objections “phrasings that disliked.” 
During the years that followed the publication her Heart 
the Weed, Mrs. Perry continued write verses, and 
the end she had accumulated large number 
metrical translations from the Greek Anthology. She sub- 
mitted them Lowell, with the result that, February 
11, wrote her long critical letter. worth quot- 
ing length, because shows clearly that, after playing 
critic Howells twenty-five years before, had lost none 
his ability “go carefully over poem, word word, 
and criticize every turn phrase.” Lowell wrote: 

Yes, dear Child, like your translations and return them you 
with few criticisms. What you lack what they call nowadays 
technique. have put against the verses find fault with. 

“Hyacinth” should what our elder poets (and 
they knew thing two) called the darkcoloured sapphire ame- 
thyst was. “th’ mark elision. "Tis too 
direct allusion the ears your readers. [Mrs. Perry took Lowell’s 


advice. When she published her translation from Paul the Silentiary 
(Book Epigr. 270), read: 


From purple depths the Indian jacinth gleams 
sparkling fire. 


(From the Garden Hellas, Lilla Cabot Perry; Cambridge, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 1904; 


“Though far beyond Meroé thou wanderest.” can’t make this 
read. might hobble thus: “Though far Méroé thou wander- 
est,” but “wanderest” stumpy ending for verse best, and more- 
over ought the subjective here. [Mrs. Perry wisely profited 


Literary Friends and Acquaintances: Personal Retrospect, 
Howells; New York, Harper, 1901; pp. 234-236. 


Lowell’s criticism. Her published translation (Paul, 301) reads 
(opus cit., 135): far beyond Meroé thou should’st 

“Pray the Gods for your luckless friend but now.” Can never pass. 
Pray the gods rather for luckless verse! [Mrs. Perry accordingly 
revised the line (Paul, 254) read: “And for your luckless friend 
beseech the gods” (op. cit., 131).] 

“My lips delay say thee farewell!” Delay, say, to, to—never! 
too—too! [Like Howells, Mrs. Perry could sometimes stick 
phrasings that disliked. She yielded the word “delay” but re- 
tained “to say to,” when the poem (Paul, 241) was published (op. 
cit., moment comes say thee ‘farewell!’ 


There! have been savage could manage with you, and 
wouldn’t have been, were not fond you. wish only 
show you which foot (or shall say which feet?) you limp. 


Throughout the year, Mrs. Perry worked over her com- 
positions and the end she was ready publish. 
She wrote ask whether she should (or could) dedicate 
The Garden Hellas him; and, upon his consenting, she 
asked whether would prefer plain short prose dedica- 
tion rhymed one which she submitted. January 
1891, Lowell wrote (in his last letter Mrs. Perry): “Yes, 
like this Accordingly, when From the Garden 
Hellas was published, the United States Book Com- 
pany, 1891, carried the following dedication 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Life’s brightest memories around you cling. 
Child, girl, and woman, have loved you long. 


friend, poet, too may sing, 
you dedicate wreath song. 


Yet should fairer flowers than grow 
Within garden wall. This wreath twine 

Beauty’s fields, where deathless blossoms glow. 
The hand that gathers them alone mine. 


Lowell died August 12, 1891. 
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THE NEWTON TERCENTENARY 
GALBRAITH 


Isaac Newton was born December 25, 1642. 

anticipation the three hundredth anniversary 
this event, the Colby Library exhibited, during the closing 
week the Fall Term, number volumes and about 
him. “Newton,” wrote LaPlace (1749-1827), “was not 
only the greatest genius that ever existed, but was also 
the most fortunate. The Principia will always remain 
pre-eminent above all other productions the human 
mind.” 

The Principia Mathematica, embodying laws 
motion and the idea universal gravitation, was first pub- 
lished 1687. Colby has copy this first edition, but 
two later issues were exhibited: the Glasgow edition 
1833, published George Brookman, and the first Amer- 
ican edition, published New York 1846 Adee. 

The oldest the Newton books owned Colby The 
Chronology Ancient Kingdoms Amended, London, 
son, 1728. This book came into the possession 
ville College” early 1836 and therefore one the 
earliest Colby acquisitions. this curious historical work 
Newton claimed “have drawn the following Chrono- 
logical Table [of ancient history] without the many 
repugnancies complained Plutarch.” 

Also included the tercentennial exhibition were: 
Arithmetica Universalis, Newton, London, Nichols, 
1779; recent reprint the fourth London edition 
Newton’s Opticks, published William Innys 1730; 
and the Life Sir Isaac Newton Sir David Brewster, New 
York, Harper, 1833. 

[Editorial postscript: interesting link between the 
Newton commemoration arranged Professor Galbraith 
and the Wordsworth exhibition planned Mrs. Compa- 
retti for April (see below) found The Prelude Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. this volume (1850) there appeared 
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for the first time the well-known words about the marble 
image the mathematician which seen all visitors 
the chapel Trinity College, Cambridge, England: 

The antechapel where the statue stood 

Newton with his prism and silent face, 


The marble index mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas Thought, alone. 


exhibiting The Prelude next month, the book will 
opened this famous passage. 


“JUST FOR RIBAND STICK HIS 
ALICE PATTEE COMPARETTI 


March 21, 1843, Robert Southey died, Poet Laureate 

England. His post was immediately offered 
WILLIAM and its acceptance him led 
Browning regard Wordsworth “lost leader” and 
write his well-known lines: 


Just for handful silver left us, 
Just for riband stick his coat. 


April 1843, Wordsworth wrote the Earl 
Warr: accept this high distinction.” held the title 
until his death seven years later. 

Byron too, long before Southey’s death and Words- 
worth’s accession, had accused Wordsworth turning 
“both his creed and his coat,” and despised him 
ical charletan and political parasite.” These charges 
political apostasy and poetical degeneration have re- 
mained alive until our own day. Thus, these are the two 
things many people think when Wordsworth the Laure- 
ate mentioned. 

Readers his later works, however, can find much 
poetry high order, some revision, some new 
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work. One example must here suffice—the two lines writ- 
ten about Isaac Newton, and inserted The Prelude 
1839: 

The marble index mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas Thought, alone. 


And counter the charge arch-conservatism, the 
Postscript 1835 may serve. his observations state- 
craft, Wordsworth had grown not less passionate, but more 
tolerant his opponents; not less liberal, but more under- 
standing the means necessary liberty. Perhaps 
found the manifestation human dignity most clearly 
perceptible individual men—in the Leech-gatherer, the 
Happy Warrior, the Matron Jedborough, Emily— 
rather than the revolutions masses people. Surely 
loved Man less sincerely his age than his youth. 
What changed, think, was not his feeling for men, but his 
conviction how men may best served. 

The Colby Library will use the centennial anniversary 
Wordsworth’s acceptance “this high distinction” 
exhibit, from its own Treasure Room, dozen Words- 
worth first editions, all published during the life, 
and all except one London. The books exhibited 
are: 


1800: Lyrical Ballads, vols. Second edition Vol. First edition 
Vol. II. Edward Newton’s copies, purchased the Colby Li- 
brary Associates the auction the Newton Library May 
15, 1941. Also shown are the two volumes the Fourth Edition 
(1805), which contains revised and greatly enlarged form the 
Preface. 

1809: The Convention Cintra. 

1815: The White Doe Rylstone. 

1819: Peter Bell. 

1820: The Waggoner. 

1822: Memorials Tour the Continent, 1820. 

1822: Ecclesiastical Sketches. 

1827: Poetical Works, vols., which Wordsworth wrote: “In these 
volumes will found the whole the Author’s published 
poems, for the first time collected uniform edition.” 
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1828: Poetical Works, one vol., Paris. The first one-volume collected 
edition. 


1835: Yarrow Revisited and Other Poems. 
1836: Poetical Works, vols. The fifth collected edition. 
1842: Poems, Chiefly Early and Late Years. 


The poet who, youth, “had approached the shield 
human nature from the golden side,” old age still held 
active faith “human nature rising her own de- 
fense.” 


HARDY’S POPULARITY 


Librarian pleased able announce that 

The First Hundred Years Thomas Hardy, the cente- 
nary Bibliography Hardiana published just year ago 
the Colby College Library, has been completely sold 
out. Professor Weber’s compilation has been greeted with 
approval many places and welcomed many libraries. 
The New York Times Book Review declared that vol- 
uminous and impressive record valuable service 
The London Times Literary Supplement spoke 
this “impressive proof the interest that Hardy and his 
works arouse all sorts and conditions men.” And 
more recently, Professor Raymond Havens, writing 
from The Johns Hopkins University, spoke this 
tive and impressive Bibliography.” Professor Havens con- 
tinued: 

first knew Hardy the author only Tess, but 
when began really read him (about 1910), was fascin- 
ated, have been ever since. once wrote him and 
said that might interested know that, country 
that had never seen, and city and university (the 
University Rochester) which had never heard, the 
constant circulation his novels showed him the 
most popular English American writer. His novels were 
never the shelves. reply, received from him brief 
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note written his own hand.” Here the note (dated 
November 1912): 
11: 1912 
Dear Sir: 

have pleasure acknowledging the receipt your 
letter, with its interesting account the reading 
books your University. 

Believe me, Yours truly 

MR. HAVENS. Harpy. 


September 27, 1942, the New York Times Book Review 
reported (p. that recent lecture” Westminster 
Abbey, Dr. Adam Fox, Professor Poetry Oxford Uni- 
versity, declared himself “in favor Thomas Hardy” 
candidate for memorial Poets’ Corner. inquiry 
from the Colby Library Dr. Fox, whether his lec- 
ture had been printed, led the reply: don’t expect 
print it.” autograph letter now the Colby manu- 
script file, Dr. Fox wrote: “What said about Hardy was 
that had claim monument the Abbey indis- 
putably, that The Dynasts gave him national interest, 
which point special importance connection with 
Poets’ Corner. expressed the opinion that, general, 
poets (and painters and musicians too) ought have what 
itself work art for their monument. Hardy has his 
ashes under flat stone not good enough, think, though 
the same with Tennyson, Browning, Kipling, and old 
Beaumont.” 

The New York Herald Tribune announced, December 
1942, that the Trade Book Clinic the American Insti- 
tute Graphic Arts had named its December selections 
eight books that best co-ordinate imaginative design with 
sound execution. One the eight was The Heritage Press 
edition (1942) The Return the Native Thomas Har- 
dy. Members The Heritage Club who received copies 
this edition read, its introduction, the following com- 
ment “the most elaborate the centennial 
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Hardy’s birth—one held New York City: Colby 
College Library Waterville, Maine, published Descrip- 
tive Catalogue the Grolier Club Centennial Exhibition the 
Works Thomas Hardy, compiled Carroll Wilson. 
Colby College had been among those who made extensive 
loans for the exhibition. Mr. Wilson himself the holder 
Colby honorary degree [and] Colby [is] the world’s 
amples fifty-six editions The Return the Native. 
pirated editions have far eluded the grand lama the 
Hardy cult America, but their situation 
they might well Maine and give themselves 
the door the Colby College Library.” 

The activities the Colby Library cannot all classi- 
fied under acquiring getting. Twice last year, when in- 
vestigation showed that our Library owned Hardy ma- 
terial not easily available elsewhere, not even the Li- 
brary Congress and (in least one instance) not even 
the British Museum, the Colby Library published lim- 
ited editions two products Hardy’s pen, order 
make them available admirers and students the Wes- 
sex author all the major American libraries. 
Ring (reviewed the New York Times Book Review No- 
vember 15, 1942, 18) and The Thieves Who Couldn’t Help 
Sneezing (reviewed the same place December 13, 
1942, 34) were issued, each, edition one hundred 
numbered copies. Both issues have been completely sold 
out. Mention may also made two articles which 
Professor Weber reports the results further Hardy re- 
searches: Hardy and his New England Editors” 
(in the New England Quarterly, December, 1942), and 
Masquerade Noble Dames” (in the Publications the 
Modern Language Association, June, 1943). The New York 
Times recently observed that the “Colby College Library 
has become source information and comment Har- 
the same way that the Folger Library [in Washing- 
ton] Shakespeare center.” 


ROBINSON AND THE WAR 


looking through the letters written Epwin ARLING- 
TON Edith Brower, find only one that 
makes any mention the war. That one, however, records 
the poet mood twenty-five years ago not all unlike 
that which some find ourselves today. June 
1918, Robinson wrote “E. B.” from Peterborough, H., 
follows: 

hope something this summer, but shall feel all the time 
that ought driving mule France; and yet, the world 
worth having, suppose best for one who almost rickety 


quinquagenarian (almost) what can do, rather than use him- 
self trying what can’t do. 

There danger having too joyous time. can only hope 
that may leave little something that will add little something 


the lives few others. This sounds rather silly, and yet suppose 
mean it. 


Much more interesting (to me, least) his note 
December 29, 1914, Miss Brower, enclosing the poem 
“Cassandra.” This seems about the best war state- 
ment have found from the pen 

Because few complacent years 
Have made your peril your pride, 
Think you that you are 
Forever pampered and untried? 


What lost eclipse history, 
What bivouac the marching stars, 
Has given the sign for you see 
Millenniums and last great wars? 

sending the poem “E. B.” Robinson wrote: “The 
enclosed will make you little mad and may the same 
time amuse you. Happy New Miss Brower re- 
marked: thinks pacifist, but Cassandra 
here addressing the pocket-book 

The poem first appeared the Boston Evening Transcript, 
December 21, 1914; then Braithwaite’s Anthology 
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1915; and finally the collection called The Man Against 
the Sky published 1916. 


ROBINSON’S PROSE: RETRACTION 
WEBER 


the Colby Mercury for December, 1941 (VII: 69-72). 

printed short articles, Robinson’s authorship 
which has been previously unknown.” Although 
printing them clearly stated that “in their original sole 
previous printing, the articles appeared without Robin- 
son’s felt that the marks his authorship were 
reasonably clear. The article next ‘great 
with its reference comet atmospherical disturb- 
sounded (and still sounds) ears like the work 
the author the Sonnet 

for poet for beacon bright 


To... flush Parnassus with newer light. 
Shall there not one arise 


And the quotation from Matthew Arnold, the same 
prose essay, recalled Dr. James Tryon’s his 
Harvard Days With Edwin Arlington Robinson (Colby Phi 
Beta Kappa Address, April 16, 1940, 11), that “Arnold 
liked best all and from him most frequently read 
aloud.” The other two prose articles seemed likewise, not 
equally, Robinsonian sound; and all three had appeared 
New York paper which admitted (in let- 
ter) having had some his prose printed. 

the December, 1942, issue the New England Quar- 
terly evidence was presented Mrs. Alice Williams 
support claim that Robinson was the author en- 
tirely different piece prose—an editorial William 
Jennings Bryan. After reading her article feel impelled 
retract claim authorship Robinson for the three 
pieces printed the Colby Mercury. They still sound au- 


wrench one banner from the western skies. 
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thentic, but Mrs. Williams’s argument and evidence have 
left with proof support claim 1941 and 
therefore here withdraw it. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


college library has received, gift from Mrs. 

Pirie MacDonald, three splendid photographs the 
poet, ARLINGTON They were made 
1929 Pirie MacDonald, Hon.F.R.P.S., New York “pho- 
tographer-of-men.” They will eventually find place the 
Robinson Treasure Room Mayflower Hill. 


Shortly before Christmas 1942, The Southworth-An- 
thoensen Press Portland issued, its Keepsake 16, 
attractive volume entitled Thomas Hardy Maine, Carl 
Weber. Among the distinctive features this holiday 
publication was original wood engraving 
showing birthplace Bockhampton. 
Through the generosity Mr. Fred Anthoensen, Presi- 
dent The Southworth-Anthoensen Press, the wood block 
has been added the Hardy Collection the Colby Li- 
brary. now the company the wood blocks Miss 
Clare Leighton (D.F.A., Colby 1940), engraved for the spec- 
ial Limited Edition (1929) The Return the Native. 


the first number this QUARTERLY there appeared 
short centennial notice Tennyson’s Poems of, 1842, the 
book which “Locksley Hall” and other favorites ap- 
peared for the first time. From 1842, Tennyson “took his 
place the leading poet his age England.” the 
time the publication his Poems, there was Oxford 
student named JOHN graduated that year, and 
May, 1843, made his own first appearance English lit- 
erature with the publication the first volume Modern 
Painters, “by Graduate Oxford.” May, 1943, the 
Colby library can exhibit copy this famous publica- 
tion, for has none. Will some Associate supply this want? 
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